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TO  DANIEL  O’CONNELL,  Esq.  M.P. 


Sir, 

In  your  remarks  upon  the  Irish  Poor  Law 
Bill,  addressed  to  your  constituents,  you  have 
denouncedthe  way  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  applot 
the  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  under  that 
measure,  and  have  clearly  shewn,  although  a land- 
lord yourself,  that  the  landlords  do  not  come  in 
for  their  full  share  of  the  burden. 

In  Ireland  the  landlords  are  the  only  class  who 
can  really  be  said  to  be  well  off.  (I  speak  from 
the  impression  forced  upon  my  mind  when  I 
visited  the  country  three  years  ago,  and  I con- 
clude that  things  are  much  in  the  same  state  at 
present.)  They,  for  the  most  part,  exact  high 
rents,  and  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  they 
succeed  in  getting  them  paid  through  the  opera- 
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tion  of  harsh  laws  and  the  instrumentality  of 
interested  agents.  I could  mention  several  gen- 
tlemen who  are  in  the  hahit  of  investing  their 
money  in  the  purchase  of  land  in  Ireland,  because 
it  yields  a much  better  return  than  in  England; 
but  who,  nevertheless,  reside  in  the  latter  country, 
or  on  the  Continent,  because  it  is  unsafe,  as  they 
allege,  or  at  least  most  uncomfortable,  to  live  in  a 
country  so  distracted  as  Ireland. 

So  great  is  the  competition  for  land  in  Ireland, 
owing  to  a redundant  population,  who  having  no 
means  of  gaining  a livelihood  hut  by  tilling  the 
soil  chng  to  it  as  their  sole  dependence,  that  the 
land,  parcelled  out  and  subdivided  into  innu- 
merable holdings,  is  thus  made  to  produce  an 
exorbitant  rental.  It  is,  in  general,  let  out  to  the 
highest  bidder,  there  being  hut  few  instances  in 
which  it  is  customary  for  the  landlord  to  fix  the 
rent.  And,  as  there  is  nothing  going  out  for 
poor-rates,  and  the  cost  of  labour  is  next  to  nothing, 
and  as  the  occupying  tenants  stint  themselves  to 
the  commonest  necessaries  of  life — a bare  subsist- 
ence,— it  follows  that,  with  a small  deduction  for 
tithes  and  county-rates,  the  entire  produce  of  the 
soil  goes,  in  the  shape  of  rent,  into  the  pocket  of 
the  landlord ; while,  on  the  contrary,  in  England, 
Avhere  there  are  so  many  charges  upon  the  land, 
no  more  than  one-third  of  the  profits  is  enjoyed 
by  the  proprietor.  Who,  therefore,  can  doubt 


that  in  any  equitably  adjusted  rate  for  the  relief 
of  the  Irish  poor,  it  is  the  landed  interest  which 
ought  to  be  made  subject  to  the  tax  in  an  especial 
manner  ? 

Having  had  occasion  myself,  in  the  discharge 
of  a public  duty,  to  record  my  opinion  upon  this 
subject,  1 will,  with  your  permission,  quote  the 
passage  in  which  it  is  given,  from  my  Report  upon 
the  Irish  Medical  Institutions. 

After  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  a cess,  instead  of  the  present  mode  of 
subscription  and  presentment,  for  the  support  of  the 
Medical  Charities,  I pi’oceed  to  ask,  Upon  whom 
ought  the  assessment  to  be  levied?  Not  upon  the 
struggling  shopkeeper,  or  the  occupying  tenant, 
who  barely  exists  after  paying  a rent  which 
absorbs  all  his  profits — not  upon  those  who  are 
but  one  degree  removed  above  the  lower  classes, 
and,  in  too  many  instances,  little  better  off  than 
paupers  themselves.  Any  increase  of  the 
county-grant,  under  the  existing  circumstances, 
would  only  add  to  the  general  embarrassment — 
would  only,  in  fact,  impose  a fresh  burden  upon 
the  poor.  But  this  evil  would  be  in  a great 
measure  corrected,  if  the  taxation  were  chiefly 
borne  by  the  landlord;  made  payable,  however,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  the  tenant.  To  Avhatever 
amount  the  occupier  of  the  soil  might  be  assessed 
beyond  his  own  share  of  the  impost,  it  should  be 
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taken  in  lieu  of  so  much  rent  paid  to  the  proprietor,” 
&c.  — Vide  p.  48,  Appendix  B,  Poor-Inquiry, 
Ireland.  Parliamentary  Report. 

The  main  object,  I apprehend,  to  be  kept  in 
view  in  the  institution  of  a Poor  LaAV,  is — to  make 
it  the  interest  of  the  rich,  on  the  one  hand,  to  find 
employment  for  the  poor,  and  the  interest  of  the 
poor,  on  the  other,  to  seek  it.  To  effect  the  first 
purpose,  the  rich  must  be  compelled  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  poor  when  unemployed  and 
destitute;  for  the  second  purpose,  the  poor  must 
not  be  so  well  off  and  comfortable  when  subsisting 
upon  public  relief,  as  they  might  be  if  employed 
and  depending  upon  their  own  exertions.  Now  it 
appears  to  me  that  a Poor  Law  might  be  intro- 
duced into  Ii'eland, — indeed,  that  the  present 
ministerial  measure,  if  modified  and  altered  in  the 
objectionable  rate-clause,*  would  go  far  towards  the 
accompHshment  of  this  most  desirable  object.  At 
all  events  I am  certain  that,  either  in  connection 
with  a Poor  Law,  or  even  independently  of  such  a 
measure,  incalculable  benefit  may  be  effected  by 
the  establishment  of  an  efficient  system  of  public 
medical  relief  in  Ireland— and  this  is  my  motive 
for  addressing  you,  that  through  you  the 
attention  of  the  public  may  be  directed  to  this 
equally  important  question. 


• See  Second  Letter. 


Subject  to  a periodically  occurring  scarcity,  and 
■rtTetchedly  fed  at  other  times;  exposed  to  wet  and 
cold,  to  the  pernicious  influences  of  bad  habitation 
and  clothing;  exhausted  by  task-work,  or  toil 
undergone  for  a stipulated  wage,  or  desponding 
for  want  of  employment;  tempted  too,  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  great  cheapness  of  whisky,  and 
the  extraordinaiy  facilities  and  encouragement 
which  are  given  to  its  sale,  habitually  to  indulge 
in  the  vile  passion  of  dram-drinking — distressed 
and  depraved  by  so  many  combining  causes 
of  a moral  and  physical  kind  constantly  warring 
against  their  health,  and  predisposed  by  their 
debilitated  state — where  is  the  wonder  that  the 
Irish  poor  are  peculiarly  liable  to  sickness? — that 
stomach  and  other  visceral  complaints,  that  con- 
sumptive coughs,  inflammatory  attacks,  rheu- 
matic affections,  &c.  prevail  to  an  unusual  extent? 
that  accidents  from  drunken  broils  abound? — 
that  fever,  dysentery,  and  other  contingently  con- 
tagious disorders  become  rife  at  particular  seasons, 
and  spread  with  a frightful  violence  through 
entire  districts,  sweeping  off  the  inhabitants  by 
large  numbers  at  a time  ? 

Thus,  there  is  not  only  a greater  amount  of 
disease,  but  it  is  of  a more  hideous  and  malignant 
character  in  Ireland,  generally  speaking,  than  in 
England;  in  Dublin  than  in  London.  To  point, 
as  some  persons  are  wont  to  do,  to  a few  sturdy 
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and  robust  individuals,  whose  stamina  and  natural 
powers  have  been  proof  against  the  counteracting 
circumstances  of  their  condition,  and  to  argue 
thence  for  the  general  excellence  of  the  health 
and  physical  state  of  the  Irish  poor,  for  the  whole- 
someness of  their  food,  and  in  favour  of  their 
mode  of  life  and  habits,  is  to  make  the  exception 
the  rule.  Those  who  have  mixed  with  the  lowest 
classes  in  Ireland,  whether  in  town  or  country, 
know  full  well,  how  much  more  frequent  are  wan 
and  haggard  countenances,  shattered  constitu- 
tions, and  the  signs  of  a premature  old  age,  than 
the  expression  of  blooming  health j and  will 
recollect  how  often  they  have  turned  in  pity  and 
disgust  from  the  painful  and  sickening  scenes 
presented  to  them  by  squalid  decrepid  human 
objects  disfigured  by  disease,  or  a complication 
of  abject  penury  and  disease. 

A great  deal  of  distress  among  the  poorer 
classes  is,  beyond  a doubt,  to  be  attributed  to 
the  inadequacy  of  medical  relief,  and  especially 
to  the  want  of  hospital-accommodation.  It  is 
this  want  (as  shewn  in  my  report)  which  has 
tended,  in  a remarkable  degree,  to  the  exten- 
sion of  pauperism.  The  external  assistance  at 
present  afforded  by  Dispensaries  does  not  relieve 
the  poor  man  from  the  expense  attending  sick- 
ness. His  capital  is  consumed  in  procuring  drinks, 
sustenance,  and  other  necessaries,  to  alleviate  the 
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sufferings  of  the  sick  bed ; his  clothes  and  furni- 
ture are  pledged  to  supply  his  wants  in  the  course 
of  a protracted  illness  j and  if  at  length  he  recovers, 
he  finds  himself  and  his  family  reduced  to  beggary. 

Medicine,  without  adjuvants  of  the  above  kind, 
for  which  the  poor  are  di’iven  upon  their  own 
resoiu'ces,  is  of  doubtful  advantage ; and,  although 
prodigally  administered  under  the  present  Dis- 
pensary-system, and  sought  for  with  avidity  by 
the  lower  classes,  among  whom  a taste  for  physic 
has  been  created  by  the  ready  opportunity  of 
getting  it,  drugs  constitute  of  themselves  but  a 
slender  means  of  real  relief.  Their  remedial  effects 
are  counteracted  by  the  unfavorable  circum- 
stances of  the  patient,  especially  in  regard  to  diet. 
Many  diseases,  which  would  be  made  light  of  in 
the  house  of  a rich  man,  prove  on  this  account 
fatal  among  the  poor;  while  the  convalescence  is 
prolonged,  and  the  proneness  to  relapse  increased 
tenfold  by  the  want  of  suitable  and  nutritious 
sustenance. 

It  is  likewise  to  the  want  of  hospital-accommo- 
dation, that  the  lamentable  instances  are  to  be 
ascribed,  a scandal  to  a civilized  and  Christian 
country,  which  I met  with  in  the  course  of  my 
inquiry — “ of  persons,  seized  with  fever  or  cholera, 
or  to  whom  an  accident  had  befallen,  being 
obliged  to  be  abandoned  to  their  fate,  left  under  a 
hedge  or  in  a ditch  by  the  road  side  to  perish, 
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because  there  was  no  place  to  take  them  to.”  But 
in  order  to  prevent  the  abuses  incidental  to  the 
present  system,  as  well  as  to  supply  the  defects 
arising  out  of  its  imperfect  organization,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  recourse  to  legislative 
interference.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to  express  a 
hope,  that,  whatever  repugnance  you  may  feel  to  a 
general  Poor  Law,  you  are  not  opposed  to  the 
passing  of  an  act  for  the  better  regulation  of  the 
Irish  Medical  Charities. 

I have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  humble  Servant, 
W.  P.  BORRETT. 


December  2G,  1837. 


TO  DANIEL  O’CONNELL,  Esq.  M.P. 


Sir, 

In  a former  letter  I sought  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  expediency  of  legally  providing 
a more  extensive  plan  for  the  relief  of  the  sick 
poor,  as  capable  of  much  usefulness,  and  as  a great 
auxiliary  means  towards  the  alleviation  of  distress 
in  Ireland.  I urged  too  the  pressing  necessity 
of  some  legislative  enactment,  if  it  were  only  with 
the  view  of  eradicating  the  abuses  which  have  crept 
into  the  present  system,  and  rendered  the  medical 
charities  more  or  less  inoperative  to  all  good  and 
legitimate  purposes.  I did  not  confine  myself, 
however,  to  this  topic.  I ventured  to  offer  a 
few  passing  remarks  upon  the  main  object  of  a 
Poor  Law;  and  I began  by  stating  at  some  length, 
how  my  own  expei’ience  led  me  to  coincide  with 
the  opinion  you  had  expressed  against  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  rate  under  the  Irish  Bill,  in  equal 
parts,  between  the  landlord  and  tenant. 

This  distribution  of  the  rate  in  equal  propor- 
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tions,  however  specious  it  may  seem,  is  clearly 
untenable,  if  a just  regard  be  bad  to  the  relative 
condition  of  the  two  classes.  Of  the  immunity  of 
the  Irish  landlord,  and  the  high  rate  of  his  rents, 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  English  landlord,  I 
have  ah’eady  spoken : and  it  is  much  to  be  appre- 
hended, I repeat,  that  the  occupying  tenant,  who 
is  badly  off,  for  the  most  part,  even  among  those 
who  rent  above  £5  holdings,  his  resources  ch'ained 
by  rack-rents,  county-rates,  tithes,  &c.  will  break 
down  under  the  additional  burden  to  be  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  new  measure.  Unquestionably 
he  must  be  compelled  himself  to  contribute  to  the 
rate,  to  make  him  guard  against  any  unnecessary 
expenditure  and  for  the  protection  of  the  land- 
lord; but  if  he  sustain  any  portion,  however 
small,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  A 
moiety  of  the  rate,  even  if  raised  with  the  greatest 
cu'cumspection  and  forbearance,  wiU  press  too 
heavily  upon  him:  for  it  is  idle  to  argue  that  he 
will  not  feel,  or  only  lightly  feel,  the  stringent 
imposition  of  a compulsory  payment,  because, 
forsooth,  he  Avill  be  relieved  at  the  same  time  from 
a ‘‘heavier  tax,^’  as  it  is  improperly  tei’med,  to 
which  he  is  now  subject  through  the  extreme 
prevalence  of  mendicancy.  Mendicancy  is  a 
besetting  evil  in  Ireland, — but,  without  underrating 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  whatever  may  tend 
directly  or  indirectly  to  its  suppression,  surely  the 
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relief  which  is  contributed  on  this  account,  being 
as  much  an  act  of  charity  as  of  self-defence,  can- 
not, with  strict  propriety  of  speech,  be  denominated 
taxation;  neither  can  it  be  entirely  done  away  with. 
The  poor  CathoUc,  who  now  deprives  himself  of  a 
portion  of  his  scant  and  lowly  meal  for  the  sake 
of  a suppliant,  suffering  fellow-creature,  is  impelled 
to  the  act  from  a deep  sense  of  religious  obligation ; 
and  although  it  should  be  to  a less  extent,  he  will 
still  continue  to  impart  relief  in  this  way,  so  long 
as  there  shall  be  found  in  the  land  those  who  ask 
it.  And  will  any  one  pretend  to  say  that  Ireland 
— the  veiy  nursery  and  store-house  of  mendicancy 
— is  to  present,  even  under  the  most  successful 
application  of  this  measure,  the  surprising  spectacle 
of  a country  free  from  beggars  ? 

Hence,  it  is  my  finn  conviction,  that  the  rate- 
clause,  as  it  now  stands,  will  be  found  a clog,  if  not 
a complete  obstacle,  to  the  working  of  the  bill;  and 
I rejoice  that  there  are  able  and  influential  indivi- 
duals who  partake  of  this  opinion,  who  will  strive  to 
prevent  what  is  really  intended  as  a means  of  relief, 
and  is  calculated  in  most  respects  to  become  so, 
from  being  converted  through  a grand  mistake  into 
an  instrument  of  oppression.  If  this  clause  were 
amended, — if  clergymen  of  all  denominations,  the 
natural  guardians  of  the  poor,  were  invited  to 
cooperate,  instead  of  being  excluded  from  taking 
anypart,  in  canying  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill — 
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I should  confidently  anticipate  much  real  good  to 
Ireland, — not  that  I am  sanguine  enough  to 
imagine  it  will  prove  a “panacea’^  for  her  numerous 
and  complicated  iUs,  of  long  standing  and  deep 
growth,  which  manifestly  depend  upon  political  as 
well  as  other  causes. 

But  the  advocates  of  the  Irish  Bill,  in  justice  to 
them  it  should  be  observed,  do  not  entertain  such 
high  expectations  from  the  adoption  of  the  work- 
house-system. They  do  not  infer  from  its  success 
so  far  as  it  has  gone  in  England,  a like  success  in 
a country  so  dissimilarly  circumstanced  as  Ireland. 
In  a word,  they  admit  it  to  be  an  experiment — but 
the  case  is  desperate, — an  experiment,  however, 
which  may  be  cautiously  applied  in  the  first 
instance,  and  need  only  be  extended  if  it  prove 
successful;  and  they  insist  that  in  any  event  the 
trial  may  be  made  without  entailing  upon  the 
country  any  permanent  liabilities  in  respect  of  the 
support  of  the  able-bodied  poor.  Something,  it  is 
admitted  on  all  sides,  must  be  done, — they  have  a 
right  therefore  to  ask,  before  their  proposition  is 
abandoned,  whether  the  opponents  of  the  work- 
house-system have  any  better  and  more  practicable 
plan  to  suggest  in  lieu  of  it?  It  is  my  purpose  to 
shew,  from  the  analogy  of  the  Irish  Medical 
Charities,  that  the  only  other  plan,  which  has  been 
authoritatively  proposed,  would  be  attended  with 
very  imperfect  success  at  least  in  Ireland. 
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The  Commission  appointed  by  the  Crown  to 

‘ inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in 

Ireland,  &c.’  after  declaring  their  disapprobation  of 

the  workhouse-system,  suggest  the  formation  of 

‘^Voluntary  Associations”  as  a principal,  indeed  as 

the  only  means  they  can  recommend  of  imparting 

direct  relief,  in  addition  to  the  maintenance  of  the 

impotent  poor:  and  they  are  complimented  upon 

this  suggestion  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  who 

remarks,  ‘^we  cannot  help  observing,  with  some 

gratification,  that  the  Commissioners  have  evidently 

boi'ne  in  mind  ^the  admirable  practice  of  Scotland,^ 

as  the  Parhamentary  Committee  of  1817  were 

pleased  to  designate  it,  and  that  they  have  shewn 

themselves  anxious  to  introduce  in  Ireland  the 

great  characteristic  of  the  Scottish  system — that 

of  making  private  chaidty  the  basis  of  public 

relief.”  Without  questioning  the  Reviewer’s 

statement  of  this  plan  of  affording  relief  having 

worked  most  advantageously  for  Scotland,  I must 

nevertheless  express  my  belief  that  it  would  prove 

futile  in  Ireland.  The  principle  upon  which  it 

proceeds  is  precisely  that  which  has  been  adopted 

in  the  case  of  the  Medical  Charities ; and  it  is  the 

extension  of  this  principle  to  the  relief  of  the  poor 

in  general,  that  the  Commissioners  appear  to  have 

had  in  view  in  recommending  the  formation  of 

Voluntary  Associations.  How  singular!  How 

inconsistent  such  a recommendation  with  the 
0 
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result  of  their  inquiry!  For  it  is  important  to 
remark,  that  not  one  alone,  but  all  fom-  of  the 
Medical  Assistant-Commissioners  came  to  a con- 
clusion, the  very  opposite  to  that  of  the  successful 
application  of  this  principle,  from  a ^resume’  of 
the  facts  elicited,  the  information  collected,  in  the 
course  of  the  investigation  confided  to  them  by 
the  Board,  With  this  assertion  I must  close  my 
present  letter, — in  my  next  and  last,  I shall  esta- 
blish the  truth  of  it,  by  quoting  the  opinions  of  the 
Medical  Assistant-Commissioners  as  set  forth  in 
their  reports. 

I have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  humble  Servant, 
W.  P.  BORRETT. 


January  1,  1838. 


TO  DANIEL  O’CONNELL,  Esq.  M.P. 


Sib, 

In  concluding  my  last  letter  I undertook 
to  shew  that,  in  so  far  as  the  Medical  Charities 
are  concerned,  they  afford  no  argument  whatever 
in  favour  of  the  projection  of  ‘^Voluntary  Asso- 
ciations” for  the  rehef  of  the  poor.  There  is  as 
little  likelihood  of  the  plan  of  basing  public  rehef 
upon  private  charity  succeeding  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other.  And  it  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
their  reports,  that  the  Medical  Assistant-Com- 
missioners detail  numerous  abuses,  fiseal  and 
professional,  to  which  the  introduction  of  this  very 
prineiple,  in  the  case  of  the  Medical  Charities,  had 
given  rise — that  they  deplore,  for  the  most  part, 
the  low  condition  of  the  funds,  and  agree  in  the 
necessity  of  their  being  raised,  and  rendered  fixed 
and  seeure,  whieh  they  conceive  can  only  be  done 
by  having  recourse  to  a compulsory  rate. 

I shall  first  transci’ibe  those  passages  vdiich 
contain  my  own  experience  upon  this  point: 

“ The  Dispensaries  are  supported  by  voluntaiw 
contributions  and  by  assessments  upon  the  county, 
upon  the  principle  of  making  private  charity 
indispensable  in  order  to  obtain  a public  grant. 
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But  however  excellent  in  theory  such  a plan  may 
appear  to  be,  it  has  not  succeeded  well  in  practice. 

‘‘Indeed  the  collecting  of  private  subscriptions 
seems  generally  to  fail  in  Ireland.  The  higher 
orders,  for  the  most  part,  enter  but  little  into  the 
feelings  of  the  poor,  and  the  appeal  of  suffering 
humanity  to  private  benevolence  is  too  often  made 
in  vain.  There  are  of  course  many  most  exem- 
plary acts  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  rich; 
but  while  there  are  some  who  invariably  give, 
there  are  others  who  as  invariably  refuse;  and 
persons  who  have  been  employed  to  collect  sub- 
scriptions for  the  support  of  charitable  institutions, 
or  in  times  of  distress,  know  full  well  those  who 
will  assist,  and  those  who  wdll  not.  It  is  hardly 
worth  while,  they  will  tell  you,  to  apply  to  the 
latter  class,  so  systematically  and  pertinaciously 
do  they  refuse  all  petitions,  and  yet  they  are  fre- 
quently the  persons  best  able  to  give. 

“Even  with  actual  subscribers,  the  contributions 
do  not  bear  that  pi'oportion  to  their  respective 
means  and  resources,  which  might  in  fairness  be 
expected  from  them.  Men  possessing  some  thou- 
sands a year  subscribe  but  an  annual  guinea,  as 
that  sura  entitles  them  to  as  many  tickets  as  they 
want;  while  those,  who  do  not  subscribe  at  all, 
insist  upon  the  needlessness  of  becoming  sub- 
scribers, when  their  dependents  can  easily  procure 
tickets  in  some  other  quarter. 
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‘^The  above  are  not  extraordinary  instances.’’ 
(The  instances  cited  in  the  report  in  confirmation 
of  these  remarks,  are  here  omitted.) — ^‘The  indis- 
position to  subscribe  is  general;  but  it  has  its 
exceptions,  as  I have  ah’eady  remarked,  and  these 
sometimes  very  splendid  ones.  Nevertheless,  the 
charitable  intentions  of  the  subscribers,  who  con- 
tribute liberally  for  the  support  of  the  Dispen- 
saries, are  too  often  abused.  Most  of  those,  who 
are  living  upon  their  estates,  whether  proper  or 
improper  objects,  consider  they  have  a right  to  be 
supplied  with  medical  advice  and  medicine;  so 
that,  in  such  a case,  more  than  the  full  worth  is 
had  for  the  money  subscribed.  True  it  is  that  the 
poor  have  access  to  the  Dispensaries;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  others,  who  are  not  in  necessitous 
circumstances,  assert  their  claim  to  assistance: 
and  thus  these  charities  must,  in  some  degree,  be 
considered  as  established,  not  solely  with  a view 
to  affording  medicine  and  medical  aid  to  the 
sick  poor,  but  also  for  securing  professional 
attendance  for  the  domestic  servants,  tenants,  and 
dependents  of  all  kinds,  of  the  gentlemen  who 
contribute  to  their  support.  The  subscribers 
eannot  lay  claim,  therefore,  to  credit  in  all  cases, 
on  the  score  of  being  influenced  by  charitable 
motives  alone:  they  must  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  mutual  insurers,  or  contributors  to  their 
own  convenience  and  advantage.” 
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I beg  to  direct  attention  to  the  specific  illustra- 
tions of  particular  local  abuses  of  the  above  sort, 
which  are  recorded  in  nay  report;  for  I consider 
the  constant  occurrence  of  rehef  improperly  pro- 
cured to  be  the  glaring  defect  of  the  present 
system.  Whence  it  is  that,  in  effect,  the  piihlic 
institutions  are  made  subservient  to  private  ends 
by  the  very  means  which  are  professedly  for  the 
public  interest. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  of  a professional 
kind,  Avhich  it  is  unnecessai’y  now  to  notice,  I 
infer  that  ‘^the  pi’inciple  is  objectionable,  which 
makes  the  Grand  Jury  presentment  necessarily 
consequent  upon  a cei’tain  sum  being  subscribed, 
as  well  as,  in  the  first  instance,  to  depend  entirely 
upon  it;”  and  I recommend  that  ^^it  should  be 
granted,  if  required,  with  or  Avithout  subsci'iption, 
— in  other  words,  that  a supplemental  assessment 
should  be  made  compulsoiy,  such  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  existing  exigencies  of  the 
chai’ities;  by  which  plan  the  funds  might  be  placed 
upon  a secui’e  and  respectable  footing,  without 
precluding,  hoAvevei',  pi'ivate  subscriptions  from 
the  pubhc-sph’ited  and  humane.” — Vide  pp.  44, 
47,  Appendix  B,  Boor-Inquiry , Ireland. 

In  the  joint  Report  of  Sir  David  Bany  and 
Dr.  Corrie,  one  of  the  leading  defects  of  the  present 
system  of  public  medical  relief  in  Ii'eland  is  stated 
to  be  “ the  authorizing  by  law  a sort  of  partner- 
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ship  in  chai’ity,  (unprotected,  however,  on  one  side 
by  adequate  security,)  between  the  public  purse 
and  private  individuals;  thereby  placing  it  within 
the  power  of  designing  persons,  under  the  various 
Dispensary  and  Fever-hospital  Acts,  to  impose  a 
permanent  tax  upon  local  communities,  professedly 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  sick  poor  of  the 
district,  but  in  reality  for  their  own  or  their  friends’ 
private  advantage.’’  And  the  first  suggestion 
which  they  offer  for  the  improvement  of  the  pre- 
sent system  is,  that  the  source  from  which  the 
means  of  relief  are  to  be  derived,  should  be  fixed 
and  secure.  Also  Mr.  Roney  remarks,  “ I have 
already  proposed  a remedy  for  this  state  of  things, 
when  I suggested  that  the  maintenance  of  all 
Hospitals  and  Dispensaries  should  rest  on  a fixed 
income,  to  be  drawn  from  the  public  resources  of 
the  country.” 

The  plain  inference,  therefore,  is,  that  the  plan 
of  making  private  charity  the  basis  of  public  relief, 
besides  being  liable  to  great  imposition,  has  not 
been  found  to  answer  in  the  case  of  the  Irish 
Medical  Charities.  And  surely,  supposing  Volun- 
tary Associations  to  be  established,  there  would 
be  as  much  ground  to  apprehend,  in  Ireland  at 
least,  from  the  example  before  us,  a like  low 
amount  of  voluntary  contributions;  like  stipula- 
tions on  the  part  of  contributors  on  behalf  of  their 
own  poor;  a like  misappropriation  of  the  funds — 
that,  in  like  manner,  such  societies  would  be  very 
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unequally  distributed  over  the  country,  and  the 
poor  of  a remote  and  unfriended  district  left,  as  at 
present,  without  any  means  of  relief;  so  that  such 
societies  could  at  best  accomplish  only  a local  or 
partial  good;  and  hence  it  would  'be  unjust  to 
impose  a tax  upon  the  community,  and  grant  aid 
from  the  public  purse  towards  their  support. 
Why  such  a scheme  should  ever  have  been 
recommended  in  direct  variance  with  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  medical  inquiry,  and  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  three  of  the  Commissioners,  it  is 
difficult  to  say — but,  to  return  to  the  question  put 
in  my  last  letter,  let  me  again  ask,  seeing  that 
Voluntary  Associations  will  avail  them  nothing, 
what  the  opponents  of  the  workhouse-system  have 
next  to  propose? 

In  discussing,  relatively  to  a Poor  Law, 

“ Qua3que  sequenJa  forcnt,  quseque  evitanda  vicissim.” 

political  economists,  statesmen,  and  philanthro- 
pists, however  they  may  differ  in  the  main,  join 
issue  on  certain  points.  They  agree  in  admitting  a 
right  to  relief  from  the  public  bounty,  to  certain 
among  the  poorer  classes ; they  agree  in  refusing 
this  right  to  others.  Those  among  the  poor,  who 
enjoy  health  and  strength,  and  are  capable  of  ful- 
filling their  hard  portion  in  this  world,  of  earning 
their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,^’  cannot  be 
considered  as  entitled  to  relief,  as  claiming  it  as  a 
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matter  of  right.— Whether  they  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  it  under  occasional  and  particxdar  circum- 
stances is  a widely  dilferent  question. — But  a legal 
claim  to  relief,  generally,  on  the  part  of  the  able- 
bodied  poor,  is  one  of  the  "evitanda”  or  things  to  be 
avoided  in  legislating  upon  this  subject;  and  this 
has  been  discreetly  kept  in  mind  by  the  framers  of 
the  Irish  Bill,  and  forms  a distinguishing  character- 
istic between  it  and  the  old  Poor  Law  for  England 
and  Wales.  Among  the  “ sequenda,”  or  things 
to  be  carried  into  effect,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
distribution  of  relief  or  maintenance  to  such  of  the 
poor  as  are  old  and  infirm,  dumb,  blind,  crippled, 
&c.,  as  are,  in  a word,  unable  to  work  and  help 
themselves,  and  have  no  one  belonging  to  them  to 
whom  they  can  apply  for  aid, — in  which  category 
I include  the  sick  poor.  When  sickness  and 
poverty  combine  in  an  individual,  the  joint  afflic- 
tion fulfils  the  condition  requisite  to  entitle  him  to 
claim  relief.  Sickness,  it  is  true,  may  be  simulated, 
and  an  attempt  made  to  get  alleviation  for  the 
cravings  of  nature  by  pleading  its  infirmities;  but 
besides  that,  when  proper  vigilance  is  used,  the  im- 
position is  easily  detected,  it  would  be  a sufficient 
check  against  the  occurrence  of  the  abuse  to  with- 
hold, in  a suspected  case,  other  aid  than  that  of 
medicine.  Let  then,  I say,  the  poor  by  impotency, 
as  they  have  been  termed,  and  the  poor  by  the 
casualty  of  sickness,  accident,  or  the  like,  be  at  once 
amply  provided  for.  Let  the  shame  be  blotted  out 
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from  the  land  of  the  honest,  useful,  industrious 
labourer  being  left  to  perish  of  disease,  aggravated  or 
brought  on  by  hopeless  destitution,  in  his  wretched 
cabin,  in  the  midst  of  his  starving  family.  Thus 
far  it  is  safe  to  go — all  are  agreed  upon  this  point — 
justice  to  Man  and  piety  to  God  alike  require  it. 

“ Est  quod^ain  prodire  teniis,  si  non  datur  ultra.” 

Once  again,  therefore,  1 beg  in  conclusion  to 
say:  pass  an  act,  such  as  is  adequate  to  the  great 
end — the  relief  of  the  sick  poor ; — establish 
an  efficient  superintendence  and  control,  to  be 
exercised  by  persons  properly  qualified,  to  prevent 
abuse,  and  to  can’y  its  provisions  into  full  effect; — 
introduce,  if  you  will,  a clause,  so  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  Ii’ish  Poor  Law  Bill  becoming  law, 
the  two  measures  may  work  harmoniously  to- 
gether ; — but  do  not  make  the  fate  of  the  one, 
from  wffiich  a certain  and  not  inconsiderable 
amount  of  good  will  flow,  attendant  upon  the 
fate  of  the  other,  about  wffiich  there  still  is,  and  is 
hkely  to  be,  no  little  difference  of  opinion. 

I have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  humble  Servant, 
F-  P.  BORRETT. 

Queen  Ann  Street,  Cavendish  Square; 

January  Ath,  1838. 
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